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Otritical Notes 



I. HEB. evy&nd, "SOUL" 

In my Ecclesiastes (Baltimore, 1905) I pointed out that dvtydnd, Eccles. 
12:5, should be read evy&nd, "the poor one," i.e., "the soul," just as we must 
read, with Thrupp, in Ps. 22:21, instead of 'dntthdnt, "Thou hast answered 
me," 'dniyathl, "my wretched one," i.e., "my soul"; see Psalms (SBOT), 1 
p. 79, 1. 51; cf. Wellhausen's translation in the Polychrome Bible. Heb. 
haghdv in our passage denotes a "larva" or "chrysalis," and Greek psyche 
signifies both "soul" and "butterfly"; cf. Goethe's Faust, vs. 6730: "Die 
Raupe schon, die Chrysalide deutet | Den kunftigen bunten Schmetterling " ; 
ibid., 11660: "Das ist das Seelchen, Psyche mit den Flugeln, | Die rupft 
ihr aus, so ist's ein garstiger Wurm"; 11981: "Freudig empfangen wir | 
Diesen im Puppenstand"; 9657: "Gleich dem fertigen Schmetterling, | 
Der aus starrem Puppenzwang | Flugel entfaltend behendig schlupft, | 
Sonnedurchstrahlten Ather kuhn | Und mutwillig durchfiatternd." In the 
anonymous memoir The Empress Frederick, published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
(New York, 1914), the death of this remarkable daughter of Queen Victoria 
is described as follows: "A butterfly flew into the room, and hovered for a 
while over the dying Empress; and when she had breathed her last, it spread 
its wings, and flew out into the free air again." 

The explanation of dvtydnd as "the poor one" = " the soul" was sug- 
gested fifty-five years ago by H. A. Hahn in his Commentar Tiber das Prediger- 
buch Salomo's (Leipzig, 1860), p. 191; he also referred to yShtdhatht in Ps. 
22:21. On p. 189 he remarks: "Statt die Heuschrecke enttastet sich wiirden 
wir sagen der Schmetterling entpuppt sich." Hahn, who was the eldest son 
of the editor of the Biblica Hebraica (Leipzig, 1831), August Hahn, rightly 
saw that dvtydnd should be read evy&nd, feminine of evy&n, "poor," and that 
it denoted the "soul." Wetzstein in Delitzsch's Hoheslied und Koheleth 
(Leipzig, 1875), pp. 445, 450, explained evy&nd as "das armselige Leben"; 
cf. Gesenius' Thes. (1835), p. 13a, below. Gesenius also states: "Kimchi 
animam intelligit." J. D. Michaelis remarked in his translation of the OT, 
Part 7 (Gdttingen, 1778), p. 162: " Die Heuschrecke ist zu Anfang ein Wurm, 
wird aber nach der ersten Hautung ein gehendes und springendes Insect: 
in diesem Zustande bleibt sie noch nach der zweiten und dritten Hautung, 
allein nach der letzten wird sie gefltigelt. Es scheint, die Hebrfler haben 
diese letzte Verwandelung und Vervollkommenerung der Heuschrecke 
ebenso zum Bilde eines besseren Lebens der Seele nach dem Tode gebraucht, 
als die Griechen die Verwandelung der Raupe zum Schmetterling." 

1 For the abbreviations see list of abbreviations in article " Assyr. ramku, ' priest ' = 
Heb. komer," AJSL. XXXII, 64. 
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Heb. istahMl in Eccles. 12:5 must not be derived from sabdl, "to bear" 
or "carry" a burden or load (=Assyr. zabdlu, with partial assimilation of 
the s to the b; cf . ZDMG, LXIV, 708, 1. 20) : it is a transposition of saldb = 
Ethiop. saldba, "to strip, spoil, rob," Arab, sdlaba, from which we have in 
modern Arabic salb, "raw silk" drawn off from the cocoons (syn. qazz). 
Also Heb. meU (Ezek. 16: 10, 13) means "what is drawn off" (from the 
cocoons). In the gloss to the poem "The Utterance on Nineveh" (ca. 607 
B.C.) in Nah. 3: 166, the verb pasdt is used for the exuviation of the locust. 
"The silkworm molts" would be in Hebrew: Tdld'th ham-mest tithpdsUt 
eth-6rdh. The mulberry silkworm molts four times, about the sixth, tenth, 
fifteenth, and twenty-third days after hatching, whereas the locust molts 
six times: immediately after leaving the egg, then on the sixth, thirteenth, 
twenty-first, thirty-first, and fiftieth days. Heb. hagdb, "locust," must 
be connected with Arab, jdhafa, "to strip, peal," just as Arab, jardd, 
"locust" (cf. ZAT, XXXV, 123) is derived from jdrada, "to strip, peal." 
The 6 in Heb. hagdb is due to partial assimilation of the p to the g. For 
Arab, sdlaba and the "exuviation" (or "ecdysis") of the locust see my 
Book of Nahum (Baltimore, 1907), p. 33 (=JBL, XXVI, 33), and note 34 
to my paper, "Joel's Poem on the Locusts" in HENIA (Athens, 1912), 
p. 191. 

For "the chrysalis lies inert " = Heb. we-istabbel hah-haghdv it would be 
more accurate to say "the larva molts." WS-thapMr means: ["the fully 
developed moth] bursts [the shell]." Cf. modern Arab, fdrfara and fdrrasa, 
"to pierce the cocoon," farftir, "silk-moth"; see my Koheleth (Leipzig, 
1905), p. 33. 

II. THE HEBREW NAMES FOR "OSTRICH" 

In my Book of Micah (Chicago, 1910), p. 4 ( = AJSL, XXVII, 4), I 
translated the first couplet of Micah's patriotic elegy on the Assyrian inva- 
sion (701 B.C.) : 

Therefore I'll wail and howl unclad and barefoot; 
I'll make a wail like jackals and daughters-of-deserts. 

I added'in the "Notes" (p. 24) that " daughter-of-deserts " denoted "os- 
triches," and that at night the ostriches emitted a hoarse, melancholy note 
resembling the lowing of an ox in pain (cf. n. 24 to my paper, "Micah's 
Capucinade" in JBL, XXIX, 99). 

The rendering "daughters-of-deserts" for Heb. bSndth-ya' nd (which is 
found in six passages of the OT, with the singular bath-ya'nd in two passages) 
was advocated by Wetzstein in Franz Delitzsch's lob 2 , 513. The ostrich 
inhabits the most arid districts, and is found in the Syrian desert east of 
Damascus. The Arabs call the ostrich aMt- (or umm-) ag-gahdrd, i.e., 
"father [or mother] of the deserts." Wetzstein's combination of Heb. 
ya'nd with Arab, wd'nah, "desert," was suggested by J. D. Michaelis in 



